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Evergreen progressiveness again gives vou somet! 
new and better in personal-use tissue. Here is a 
ural-white toilet tissue, with all the well-known Evergree 
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is a new incomparable softness and absorbency. 

This new toilet tissue is as soft as the most delicate clot! 
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KEEP THEM ALL 
IN STEP 


WITH REPORTS. 
MEMOS é& FORMS, 
SIGNED ano DATED 


BUSINESS organization fails in 
efficiency when, thru lack of sys- 
tematic departmental and inter- 
office correspondence forms, it 
permits important instructions to 
be given orally. 

As a result of the consequent 
confusion, delays, mistakes and 
misunderstandings are contribut- 
ing factors in increased overhead 
and loss of business. 

A complete and effective office- 
control system can be instituted 
through the use of ADIRONDACK 
BOND—a modern, watermarked 
utility business paper available 
in twelve distinctive colors and 
brilliant white for instant identi- 
fication. Excellent quality for * 
printing, lithographing, writing 
and typing—and it is moderately 
priced. Standardize 
and economize with 
ADIRONDACK BOND. e% 
CONSULT YOUR PRINTER 

= ___ 
Send for this new 
colorful broadside 
demonstrating 


ADIRONDACK | i 
BOND. is 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS ISSUE of THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 

marks its first anniversary. One year ago this month 
we sent a journalistic baby —and a tender infant it 
was — out into the world of purchasing agents to seek 
its fortune. The youngster had not had much upbring- 
ing and practically no advantages; fairy godmothers 
were scarce in September, 1933. But with the assurance 
of extreme youth it set out to find a place for itself in a 
troubled and unsettled world where all the places seemed 
to have been taken. 

It was tough sledding. Even the oldtimers will vouch 
for that. Buffets and kicks and an occasional haymaker 
assailed it from one side, jeers of derision from others. 
But the youngster found friends who took it in and 
warmed it at their firesides and gave it friendly counsel. 
It still has those friends. They are located in all parts 
of the country and it is grateful for them. 

Inevitably too, it made mistakes, as youngsters will. 
Some of these mistakes it discovered for itself. Others 
were pointed out to it. But it learned by these errors 
and resolved to profit from them, which means simply 
that it was growing up. Slowly but surely it was learn- 
ing the ways of the world in which it lived. It was be- 
coming more and more aware of its possibilities, and its 
limitations. Gradually it gained strength and toughness, 
and with experience, even small amounts of wisdom. 

At various times during the past year we have found 
it desirable to change our course, alter it to fit existing 
conditions and unforeseen circumstances, but on two 
basic issues we have not varied a hair, nor will we in 
the future. The first one is cooperation with associa- 
tions, both local and national. This publication stands 
ready and eager to assist any association or individual 
member thereof in every way it can. We know we can 
do it; we have done it before. And with a general edi- 
torial policy of expansion when expansion is called for, 
and refinement when refinement is needed, we firmly 
believe we can be of far greater help to many more pur- 
chasing agents from now on. 

The second permanent objective of this magazine is 
the advancement of the purchasing function to its true 
and proper place in the industrial scheme. The man 
whose business it is to spend, and spend wisely, his 
company’s money has every economic right to rank with 
those who produce it. As a matter of fact, the sales 
head of many a company might easily base some of his 
selling strategy on less firm ground than his own pur- 
chasing agent’s answer to the question, ““Would you 
yourself buy our products over those of our competi- 
tors?” Trained to judge values, to know quality and 
the relation of both to price, constantly in touch with 
other lines of industry and a wide range of markets, the 
purchasing agent who keeps himself informed acquires a 
broad view of his own firm’s policies and problems, is 
less likely to be influenced by ballyhoo and is ideally 
fitted to act as a counterbalance in the handling of those 
problems and the mapping of those policies. 

The opportunities confronting the purchasing agent 
never were greater. His influence, judiciously applied, 
will go far toward correcting the abuses and unsound 
practices which brought industry to so low a level that 
many intelligent people still are unconvinced the old boat 
can be patched up satisfactorily; that perhaps we had 
best scrap it altogether. If it is to be salvaged, and it can 
be, the purchasing agent must assume responsibility for 
one of the first steps. 
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DIAMONDS 


Engagement And 
Wedding Rings for 
The Fall Season 


(On: purchasing of Diamond Rings from 


Mayers insures — 


1. Fine Diamonds accurately described 
as to perfection, color and weightee 
backed by a responsible guarantee. 


2. Mountings of character and beauty ee 
styled in the prevailing mode. 


3. Diamond Rings sent to responsible 
firms for examination and comparison 
ee without obligation to purchase. 


4. Unsurpassed Valuesee As Mayers 
is a direct importer and leading 
wholesaler. 


Indications point to very much higher prices 
on diamonds in the near future. We recom- 
mend immediate purchasing, even if later 
delivery is desired. 
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BUSINESS organization fails in 
efficiency when, thru lack of sys- 
tematic departmental and inter- 
office correspondence forms, it 
permits important instructions to 
be given orally. 

As a result of the consequent 
confusion, delays, mistakes and 
misunderstandings are contribut- 
ing factors in increased overhead 
and loss of business. 

A complete and effective office- 
control system can be instituted 
through the use of ADIRONDACK 
BOND—a modern, watermarked 
utility business paper available 
in twelve distinctive colors and 
brilliant white for instant identi- 
fication. Excellent quality for 
printing, lithographing, writing 
and typing—and it is moderately 
priced. Standardize 
and economize with 
ADIRONDACK BOND. 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS ISSUE of THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 

marks its first anniversary. One year ago this month 
we sent a journalistic baby — and a tender infant it 
was — out into the world of purchasing agents to seek 
its fortune. The youngster had not had much upbring- 
ing and practically no advantages; fairy godmothers 
were scarce in September, 1933. But with the assurance 
of extreme youth it set out to find a place for itself in a 
troubled and unsettled world where all the places seemed 
to have been taken. 

It was tough sledding. Even the oldtimers will vouch 
for that. Buffets and kicks and an occasional haymaker 
assailed it from one side, jeers of derision from others. 
But the youngster found friends who took it in and 
warmed it at their firesides and gave it friendly counsel. 
It still has those friends. They are located in all parts 
of the country and it is grateful for them. 

Inevitably too, it made mistakes, as youngsters will. 
Some of these mistakes it discovered for itself. Others 
were pointed out to it. But it learned by these errors 
and resolved to profit from them, which means simply 
that it was growing up. Slowly but surely it was learn- 
ing the ways of the world in which it lived. It was be- 
coming more and more aware of its possibilities, and its 
limitations. Gradually it gained strength and toughness, 
and with experience, even small amounts of wisdom. 

At various times during the past year we have found 
it desirable to change our course, alter it to fit existing 
conditions and unforeseen circumstances, but on two 
basic issues we have not varied a hair, nor will we in 
the future. The first one is cooperation with associa- 
tions, both local and national. This publication stands 
ready and eager to assist any association or individual 
member thereof in every way it can. We know we can 
do it; we have done it before. And with a general edi- 
torial policy of expansion when expansion is called for, 
and refinement when refinement is needed, we firmly 
believe we can be of far greater help to many more pur- 
chasing agents from now on. 

The second permanent objective of this magazine is 
the advancement of the purchasing function to its true 
and proper place in the industrial scheme. The man 
whose business it is to spend, and spend wisely, his 
company’s money has every economic right to rank with 
those who produce it. As a matter of fact, the sales 
head of many a company might easily base some of his 
selling strategy on less firm ground than his own pur- 
chasing agent’s answer to the question, “Would you 
yourself buy our products over those of our competi- 
tors?” Trained to judge values, to know quality and 
the relation of both to price, constantly in touch with 
other lines of industry and a wide range of markets, the 
purchasing agent who keeps himself informed acquires a 
broad view of his own firm’s policies and problems, is 
less likely to be influenced by ballyhoo and is ideally 
fitted to act as a counterbalance in the handling of those 
problems and the mapping of those policies. 

The opportunities confronting the purchasing agent 
never were greater. His influence, judiciously applied, 
will go far toward correcting the abuses and unsound 
practices which brought industry to so low a level that 
many intelligent people still are unconvinced the old boat 
can be patched up satisfactorily; that perhaps we had 
best scrap it altogether. If it is to be salvaged, and it can 
be, the purchasing agent must assume responsibility for 
one of the first steps. 
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1. Fine Diamonds accurately described 
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backed by a responsible guarantee. 


2. Mountings of character and beauty ee 
styled in the prevailing mode. 


3. Diamond Rings sent to responsible 
firms for examination and comparison 
ee without obligation to purchase. 


4. Unsurpassed Valuesee As Mayers 
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RIGHT PRICES .. . WHAT 


THEY MEAN TO THE P. A. 


Supporting the contention 
that an unprofitable 
business is a 


social evil. 


W. L. CHURCHILL, 


Vice president, 
John R. Hall Corp. 


4414S THIS bid based on Right 
Prices?’’ asked the purchas- 
ing agent. 

‘What do you mean by that?” 
replied the bidder. 

“*T mean this—if vou were to 
be awarded this contract, would the 
price you quote cover all your 
proper costs and earn you an ade- 
quate profit ?”’ 

‘1 don’t see that it is exactly 
vour affair, but as a matter of fact, 
we expect to lose money on this 
contract. You see - 

‘Never mind. I’m sorry, but 
we can’t do business with yvou.”’ 


ALL that an imaginary c¢on- 

versation, if you like; but it 
happens to be taken from real life. 
And what is more, an increasing 
number of responsible buyers are 
talking exactly that way. 

Let us look more closely at this 
attitude which, to many business 
men (as buyers!) seems peculiar, to 
say the least. 

When a 


through the exercise of his profes- 


purchasing _ official, 
sional skill, gradually reduces the 
prices of the materials and sup- 
plies he buys for his company, he 
is serving his company by reducing 
its expenditures, and he is serving 





ECONOMIC RIGHT PRICE STRUCTURE 
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society by fostering efficiency and 
economy in production. 

But only until a certain point ts 
reached. 


RESULT 

When the price of a given com- 
modity is reduced below its proper 
cost of production and distribution, 
then certain other things begin to 
happen. 

In the first place, the producer of 
the commodity is injured. He suf- 
fers a loss, which is not a mere in- 
tangible — a thing of figures in a 
book — it is a reality. 

Secondly, this loss is passed on. 
Kither the company itself or some- 
one connected with the company 
(manager, worker, or investor) 
fails to buy something that would 
otherwise have been bought, or, in 


the later stages of this process 
fails to pay for something alrea 
purehased. Thus, business as 
whole is injured. 

Finally, the loss suffered by ge: 
eral business due to the loss su 
fered by the producer reacts on t! 
company that purchased the con 
modity at too low a price. It su 
fers a loss because some consum 


is unable to purchase its products 


VICIOUS CIRCLE 

There is nothing academice abou 
this picture. All of us are onl) 
familiar with the vicious circle « 
low prices - -reductions in salaries 
wages, and dividends — reducti 
in consumption — still lower pric 
—and so on ad infinitum. 

“If we could get 50 per ce 
more for our product, our indus 
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try, instead of being prostrate, 
would be on a dividend paying 
basis,’ said the head of a manufae- 
turing association supplying a 
metal product used on automobiles. 

To pay that increased — price 
would increase the price of auto- 
mobiles by 2 cents a car. 

‘*Tf we could get 10 cents more a 
gross for our product,’’ said a 
manufacturer of supplies for the 
clothing trade, ‘‘our entire indus- 
try would be well out of the red.”’ 
To pay that increased price would 
‘aise the cost of a man’s shirt by 
six-tenths of one cent. 

American industry is not very 
far from real prosperity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, our mental atti- 
tude is such that we are obsessed 
with the idea that we must devote 
every particle of skill and energy 
we possess to keeping on the wrong 
side of the line, instead of boldly 
crossing it. 

We ean’t lay all the blame for 
this situation on the purchasing 
agent; and it’s too bad we ean’t, 
for if we could, we could remedy 
the situation overnight. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
aside from the natural-born **chis- 
elers,’’ who exist in all walks of 
life, no responsible buyer willingly 
inflicts losses on those from whom 
he buys. 


PROBLEM 


But the conscientious buyer is 
faced with this problem: where is 
the dividing line between the con- 
structively low price and the de- 
structively low price for a given 
commodity or service? He does not 
know, and, due to the peculiarities 
of the ordinary methods of estab- 
lishing prices, he has no way of 
finding out. Hence, he is, for the 
most part, compelled to take the 
position that ‘‘the bottom of the 
well is the limit.’’ 

It is here that a newly developed 
branch of engineering can shed a 
flood of light. Twenty years ago 
engineering principles were applied 
to production and cost reduction 
with revolutionary results, and now 
precisely the same thing is being 


THE EXxecu’ 


done in the field of pricing. Seien- 
tifie methods are being substituted 
for rules-of-thumb, facts for guess- 
work, and accurately determined 
trends for prejudice, with the re- 
sult that the whole subject of prie- 
ing is being placed on a new basis, 
which enables those who work with 
prices to proceed with certainty in- 
stead of groping in the dark. 
Among other things, price engi 
neering fixes definitely the position 
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of the line below which to sell is 


dangerous and to buy iniquitous. 


RIGHT PRICE 

This point is call the Keonomie 
Right Priee (Right Price, for 
short) and ean be determined for 
any product or service. It is not a 
fixed price, for it will vary with 
different producers, but at the same 
time the variations as between dif- 
ferent producers using comparable 
productive methods are usually 
relatively small. 

It may be pointed out here that 
Kconomie Right Prices cannot be 
determined by accounting methods, 
but must be found by technological 
engineering studies of the process 
of production. The work of the 


price engineer is relatively simple, 
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however, and ean be earried out 
quickly even for large organiza- 
tions. 

Buyers who are familiar with the 
structure of right prices and insist 
that their supplers determine 
prices by this method are in posi- 
tion to render both their own or- 
ganizations and business as a whole 
the highest possible service. 

One great industry — the insur- 
ance industry —is_ using right 
prices and has used them long be- 
fore anyone thought of applying 
them to other industries. The re 
sult is that the insurance industry 
as a whole is the most stable of all 
our industries — in fact, its chief 
weakness lies in the fact it must in- 
vest its funds in the securities of 
industries that price their products 
unscientifically and, henee, are lia- 
ble to unpredictable changes of for- 
tune. 


STABILITY 

Basically, there is no reason why 
all American industries should not 
be as stable and prosperous as the 
insurance industry, and no reason 
why the price of a given product 
should vary any more widely than 
the premium on a given type of life 
insurance for a given age — except 
that the price of manufactured 
products should tend to fall as the 
efficiency of production is im- 
proved, 

Stress has been laid on prices 
that are too low beeause that hap- 
pens to be a major evil of the pres- 
ent day. But in right prices, the 
purchasing agent also has a stand- 
ard to judge prices that are too 
high. 

As a matter of faet, many com- 
modities are, even under present 
conditions, unintentionally priced 
too high. This is due to a pecul- 
iarly fallacious method used almost 
universally for establishing — the 
basis of prices and applies espe- 
cially to goods of better-than-the- 
average quality. This situation is 
also socially injurious. It restricts 
the sale of this class of products 
and therefore limits the total profit 


Continued on page 24 
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WHAT PRICE PURCHASING? 


How much are we bid for a first class purchasing agent, college graduate, 


market expert, ten years experience ? Going, going at $30! 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 








FROM A PURCHASING AGENT’S SCRAPBOOK 
“DURCHASING Agents are becoming a part of manage- 


ment. 


Thus we see Purchasing Agents being vested with 


increasing authority and responsibility and becoming officers and 
directors of their companies.”.—Ezra W. Clark, in an address 
betore the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 


“THE future business prosperity of this country rests with its 
Purchasing Agents.”—Samuel Vauclain, in an address be- 
for the Purchasing Agents Association of New York. 


“DEVELOPMENT of purchasing will lead to wiser manufac 
ture and to saner competition, to the survival of the true 
fittest in industry.” — Henry S. Dennison, in The Purchasing 


Agent. 








7. MANY an earnest purchas- 
ing executive, absorbed in his 
task and serene with the conscien- 
tious satisfaction of turning in a 
Grade A job for his company, it 
seemed that Life’s Darkest Moment 
had arrived last month when an 
obscure item from the classified ad- 
vertising column of a New York 
daily was ealled to his attention. 
In his private serapbook he had 
treasured the elassie statements on 
purchasing and purehasing agents 
by such men as Herbert Hoover, 
Roger Babson, Samuel Vauelain, 
Henry Dennison, and Ezra Clark. 
Gracious tributes all, and there is 
every reason to believe that they 
were made in good faith as the 
expression of sound and considered 
business judgment. 

Alongside these ¢lippings, per- 
haps, was a copy of the caustic 
paragraph by Elbert Hubbard, for- 
givable in part beeause of its satiric 
wit, and more especially because it 


reflects the attitude of a bygone 
day and because the type of pur- 
chasing agent therein deseribed has 
already fulfilled the bitter destiny 
that the author foretold. ** Hap- 
pily they never reproduce,”* he 
wrote. That breed of purchasing 
agents is long since extinct. 


APPRAISAL 


But now we find an authentic 
contemporary opinion in the form 
of a frank, bald appraisal of the 


purchasing agent’s worth, ex- 
pressed as a business proposition, 
in cold dollars and cents. The item 
appeared under the general caption 
**Help Wanted—Men.”’ 


was brief and comprehensive : 


The story 


PURCHASING AGENT, college 
graduate with at least ten vears 
heavy manufacturing experience, 
thorough knowledge of markets. 
$30-55. 


And here we purchasing men 
had been basking complacently in a 


genial atmosphere which we fondly 


referred to as ** recognition.’ ) 
backbones were stiffened with } 
fessional pride after generations 
which the inferiority complex 

become practically an occupation 


hazard. We had used reams 


paper, hours of time and thousands 


of dollars in pointing out just h 
to measure the notable accomplis 


ments of the purchasing depart 


ment and bring them to the era 
ful attention of management. 

Is it possible that we had be 
confining the results of ou 
search too strictly within the cir 
of our own traternity? Wer 
in fact, merely a little mutua 


Had we. in 


pronouncements, been like the 


miration society ? 


litical orator who attains thi 


est flights of eloquence and elicit 


the loudest applause only when 
audience is packed with partis 


supporters?) Certainly, if this ¢ 


ual commentary in’ the mornin: 


paper is at all typical, we h: 
fallen far short of the imtend 


mark, 
REMNANT 

Of course it isn't typical. It re 
resents not the new day in purcha 
ing, but a hangover trom the da 


ages of industrial management an 


haphazard buying. We have ey 
dence of that in the opinions 


business leaders cited above. W 
have further testimony in the pe 


sonal experience of some cig 


thousand active and 


purchasing executives and their 1 


spective companies who have se 
fit to organize and man their jy 
departments on = a 

We have recurrit 


proof in the power and prestige 


chasing 
higher seale. 


responsiplt 


K 
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ACME 


SAMUEL VAUCLAIN (left) 


“ 


. . . future prosperity rests 
with purchasing agents.” 


the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, a prestige built not 
on the statistical fact of dollar vol- 
ume of annual purchases but on 
an economic position so sound, so 
fundamental, so far-reaching that 
it cannot be ignored by any think- 
ing person. It is not by chance 
that the Association and its repre- 
sentatives have been consistently 
called to participate in National 
councils on economie policy ever 
since the government began ae- 
tively to interest itself in the every- 
day problems of commerce, under 
the Old Deal and the New Deal 
alike. 

Further than this, as practical 
purchasing men, we can apply the 
first principle: that in general you 
get no more than you pay for. <A 
thirty-dollar purchasing agent is a 
thirty-dollar purchasing agent, and 
though he may seem a bargain at 
the price, he is likely to prove 
rather an expensive personnel in- 
vestment when it comes to handling 
large sums of the company’s money 


THE EXEcwu’ 


and large responsibilities as to ma 
terials and supplies. 

The real significance of the inei- 
dent may be merely to point out 
that the time is ripe to review once 
again the accomplishments of or- 
ganized, intelligent, scientific pur 
chasing in business and to restate 
the opportunities and responsibili 
ties of the purchasing officer under 
the new conditions that prevail in 
the business world today. 


LOOKING BACK 

Purchasing science, in the past 
two decades, has accomplished 
three points of major importance 
to industry : 

1. It has established the valu 
factor as the controlling principl 
in dealing with materials and prod 
ucts, rather than the simpler cle 
ments of price or quality alone. 

There has always been one class 
of sellers whose chief appeal has 
been the emphasis on low price, 
and another class who emphasized 
the quality of their merchandis« 
Similarly there have been two 
schools of buyers, responding gen 
erally to these two divergent sales 
arguments. Purchasing agents are 
popularly supposed to belong ex 
clusively to the elass of ‘* price buy 
ers.”’ No honest purchasing agent 
will deny a genuine interest in the 
price of the goods that are offered 
to him. It is an essential part of 
his job, a responsibility that is in 
herent in the delegated authority 
to spend the funds of his firm or 
his employer. That interest, how 
ever, is not in price as a goal or 
virtue in itself, but in price as a 
measure of value. 

It is not the aim of the buyer to 
spend as little as possible. There 
is no profit to be derived from in- 
action, and spending is the buyer’s 
job. The actual amount of the dis 
bursements is distinetly a responsi 
bility of the financial officer or 
comptroller, a matter of policy to 
be determined by the corporate 
directors, where the purchasing 
agent may have one voice among 
the many viewpoints which must 
be considered in any complete or 
well-rounded coneeption of man- 
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agement. Once that point has been 
determined, it becomes the respon 
sibility of the purchasing officer to 
secure the greatest possible value in 
return for authorized  disburs« 
ments. I have frequently seen th 
sign ‘‘ Buy Nothing’’ displayed on 
buyers’ desks during times of high 
inventories or financial stringency 
orders from ‘‘upstairs’’ that 
provide a final indisputable answe: 
to the importunity of sales argu 
ments. I have never seen any in 
structions to ‘‘Buy Cheaply.’’ 


RELATIVITY 


The contribution of  seientific 
purchasing has been the practical 
realization of the fact that the 
word ‘‘quality’’ is wholly relative, 
and that the measure of ultimate 
value lies in the balance between 
variable quality and variable price. 
This is a perfectly simple concept, 
but its working out in practice has 
been a problem involving many 
complications and difficulties. 

It means, for example, that a 
coal containing more heat units per 
ton can be economically bought at 
a higher price than an inferior 
fuel. That a paint with greater 
coverage, longer life, ease of appli- 
cation and quicker drying qualities 
to speed up the finishing process, 
can be economically bought at a 
higher price than a paint deficient 
in one or more of these respects. 
That a twist drill capable of faster 
operation and rugged enough to 
remain longer in use without the 
necessity of stopping and chang 
ing while it is beine reeround, ean 
be economically bought at a higher 
price than a less efficient tool. 
That service which permits depend- 
able periodie deliveries rather than 
a large inventory investment is 
worthy of a proportionate premium 
in price, and that reasonable in 
vestment in supply inventories is 
economical insurance against the 
hazard and delay of interrupted 


production. 


HIGH STANDARDS 
All of these considerations in 
volve measurement and judgment 


They have been made possible b) 
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insistence on performance specifica- 
tions and development of adequate 
test methods; by experience and 
skill in the drawing of contracts; 
by a knowledge of cost accounting 
principles and the mechanies of in- 
ventory control, familiarity with 
production methods, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of sources of sup- 
ply. their capacity, capabilities, and 
character. 

All of these are the tools of in- 
telligent purchasing, in no easual 
or haphazard manner but reduced 
to the accuracy of scientific method, 
independent of broad generaliza- 
tion and optimistic claims. The fact 
that such methods of engineering 
development and sales presentation 
are now relatively common is a trib- 
ute to the insistence of buyers on 
a rational scheme of distribution in 
which products built to a_ price 
standard and products built to a 
quality standard may be truly com- 
petitive and comparable, with an 
elimination of the waste which may 
be involved in the use of materials 
either too poor or too good for the 
purpose in view. 

Scientific purchasing has made 
effective the great program of 
standardization which has oceupied 
he attention of engineers in recent 


~« 


years. Cooperation to the end that 
suggested standards might be certi- 
fied as commercially feasible before 
adoption has made that program 
a practical project. Whole-hearted 
acceptanee of those standards as 
the basis of company specifications 
has lent impetus to the movement 
and has thwarted a very prevalent 
and vicious form of chiseling 
through the medium of off-standard 
products and the insidious effort to 
invest non-essential features of con- 
tent or design with a purely ficti- 
tious commercial value. 


WEEDING OUT 


Simplification, the little brother 
of the standardization plan, has 
found its initiative and active sup- 
port largely in the purchasing field. 
The elimination of unnecessary 
variety in sizes and grades drove 
down prices beeause it drove down 
costs. The advantage to the buver 
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Was predicated on a prior advan- 
tage to the manufacturer. Far from 
cutting down net margins for the 
seller, it actually improved his po- 
sition by concentrating production 
on essential items in greater quan- 
tity and by wiping out large slow- 
moving stocks. Service is measur- 
ably improved, at less cost. The 
saving has been achieved by the 
elimination of pure waste. The 
margins which have been curtailed 
were entirely legitimate and nee- 
essary under the old regime, but 
actually they benefited no one, 


THE LATE ELBERT HUBBARD 


“Happily they never reproduce.” 


least of all the manufacturer who 
was foreed to add them to the price 
of his product. 

3. Seientifie purehasing has as- 
sisted in developing a new conecep- 
tion of the complete and efficient 
use of eapital. What plant engi- 
neering has accomplished in faeili- 
tating the flow of materials through 
the process of produetion, purehas- 


ing has accomplished in facilitating 








Pa 


the flow of capital investment 
through the process of materi 
ventories. Planned and _ balane 
procurement of manufacturing 
cessities ; centralized stores to 
vent unnecessary duplication; d 
liveries scheduled with a due 
gard to the production progran 
with proper allowance for dull s 
sons as well as for peak periods at 
emergency requirements; an int 
ligent understanding of a prudent 
margin of safety as. balane 
against the extra cost of rus 
orders and the expensive hazar 
of interrupted production due 
shortage and delays — all of thes 
come within the purview of 
well-organized purchasing depat 
ment and all contribute to m 
rapid turnover, less capital tied 

in inventory, and generally 
duced overhead expense. Thess 
ends devoutly desired by ev 
management. Their advantages 
have been sought through plam 
and control departments, st 
departments, and productiot 
ecutives. The practical means 
attainment, experience shows 
through and by the purchas 
department, as a part of 
coordinated plan. 


IMPORTANCE 

Particularly at this time, w 
the conservation of capital 
sources is a major problem 
the management of virtually eve 
industrial enterprise, does suc! 
scheme of control loom large in 
portanee, and the effectiveness 
the program may spell not 
the difference between profit 
loss, but between survival and 
ure. 

This is by no means an exha 
tive summary of what intellig« 
purchasing has accomplished 
management in the past. Nor do 
the fact that they are enlisted 
accomplishments imply that the 
is in any sense a completed proje 


that marks the termination o 
usefulness of the buying funct 

Eaeh one of these undertakings d 
pends for its value upon a cont 
ued routine, intimately related 


Continued o 
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A NEW DEAL IN DOLES] 


With one eye on the construction industry and 





JAMES A. MOFFETT ACME 


” 


. . a straight business proposition . . . 


HE Federal Housing administration, which was 

created by the National Housing Act passed by 
the last congress, is striking a new note in the alpha- 
bet orchestra of recovery. 

Heretofore recovery devices have been offered by 
the government to the people of this country on 
strictly a ‘‘come and get it’’ basis. It was not nec- 
essary to urge institutions to accept the facilities of 
While jobs and 
projects were created by the Civil and Public Works 


the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


administration the workers were willing and anxious 
to get on the job. The National Recovery Act was a 
measure sponsored by the government and accepted 
by industry as the only possible way of saving Ameri- 
But the 
Federal Housing administration is decidedly different. 


can business from eutting its own throat. 


A part of the government’s better housing program, 
the National Housing Act was designed, to quote Mr. 
Roosevelt, ‘‘for those who live in houses, those who 
repair and construct houses, and those who invest in 
houses.’’ It provides approximately one billion dol- 
lars for financing alterations, repairs, and improve- 
ments upon all types of real property. 

PRIVATE FINANCING 

The greatest shock which the taxpayer of 1934 is 
likely to receive this season is the discovery that this 
billion dollars back of the National Housing Act is not 


the other on the federal treasury, Uncle 


Sam springs a brand new one. 


VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


government money. The United States Treasury is 
not simply opening another eafeteria for distributing 
eash. This Act is designed to break the eredit jam 
which has been holding back the building industry 
since 1929. Through a very simple system of finane- 
ing this Act provides the means whereby private 
finance and enterprise can resume their normal fune- 
tions in every community with complete assurance as 
to safety, liquidity, and reasonable profit. The United 
States government is not lending the money. The 
loans for repairing and improving private property 
are made by national, state and industrial banks, 
building and loan associations and finance companies, 
which have been approved by the Federal Housing 
administration. The government simply stands back 
of the note of each borrower, insuring the lending 
institution against loss on the loan. 

Speaking over the radio last month James A. Mof- 
fett, chairman of the Federal Housing administration, 
said : 

‘*The program assigned to us is a straight business 
proposition. .... In order to accomplish even a small 
part of the task, the active help and support of prop- 
erty owners, business men and bankers throughout the 
The extent of their 
cooperation will determine the benefits to be felt by 


United States will be required. 


the entire American people.’”’ 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 

Mr. Moffett and his organization - the Federal 
Housing administration—are approaching their prob- 
lems as a strictly business proposition. Everything 
today from mouth washes to organized charity is put 
over by advertising and ballyhoo. So why not try 
that technique on the program of the Federal Hous- 
ing administration? Through booklets, pamphlets, 
newspaper and magazine publicity, radio talks, and 
advertising, the housing administration is making the 


American people repair-conscious. It is creating the 
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desire in the public mind to make their buildings look 
nicer and their houses more livable. 

Take a look at some of the literature put out by the 
) FHA. If you are an architect, contractor, building 
supply dealer, you should read the booklet entitled 
‘Your opportunity — Your RESPONSIBILITY - 
d Under the National Housing Act.’’ This bulletin ex- 
plains ways and means of cooperating with the Better 











e Housing program sponsored by the United States 
DS . 
e government aS a means to personal profit and com- _ 
® ° 2 . @ 
munity welfare. it 
This booklet outlines a plan for starting a city eam- 
paign for repairing and remodeling old houses to be | 
sponsored by the construction industries. Detailed in- BEFORE AFTER 
structions for organizing and following through on “Your opportunity . . . Your responsibility.” 
. . z | 
N such a campaign are given, as well as a regular ques- | 
tion and answer manual for breaking down the eus- | 
: . ° . ° > “—" Vers Ire ara ewe) as . Th yee a ° » OTOCE) 
tomer’s resistance and selling him the idea of fixing houses. There are practical suggestions for the gros 
. ** a ¢ } : es bd s ry e e . ‘p , 3 *) } 
up the place. ‘How you can Convince Owners, the automobile dealer, the department store, the fur 
“If Your Prospect Wants Credit,’’ ‘‘Here’s how to ture merchant, the florist, the hardware dealer, th¢ | 
IS . ss . > ° ° ° j . m¢ - ‘ > » ‘ ‘ nN) . glare } » 7 | 
answer Question’’ are only a few of the titles in this insurance man, the tent and awning makers, the « 
ng ; : ; : alers ¢ , - > parlors. s ing thes | 
interesting publication. dealers and the beauty parlors, showing how th | 
am : rrehants ¢: ie ott tx oe ee 
Other pamphlets instruct home owners and owners merchants can tie to and benefit from the nation: 
ry : : : ape sing pl: 
of business property on the benefits of the National housing plan. 
Housing Act and how they ean secure loans for their There is nothing so powerful as an idea wh 
ate . —— . } » Nye Py > ?? Ta > ‘ } « , Py ‘ t 
own use. Another booklet outlines the organizing ot time has come,’” is the quotation that the Fede: 
city-wide campaigns to be sponsored by chambers ot Housing administration uses as a foreword on som 
as eg ‘as ‘t= literature 
commerce and trade associations, pointing out that its literature. 
Ler ; . 2 
such a movement would distribute prosperity through 
“he vemen TIME WAS RIPE | 
every business in the city. ;, : , 
rty A study of the facts and figures and conditio. 
cs which led to the passing of the National Housing A 
ks, PUBLICITY ee en 
ies, - : and this nationwide advertising campaign to secur 
, The FHA sends weekly clip sheets to newspapers . . cas 
ing vag ts ap ae the cooperation of the American people with 
throughout the United States containing information ; — ‘ 
ack : ; project indicate that the time for such a move 
; about the Federal Housing program as well as sug- erie 1 
ing ; é ote eee : almost overripe. For several years past, homes 
gestions for modernizing old buildings, tips on how . . . 
; small business properties all over this country 
and what to improve around the house, and news 
lof- ad : been on the down-and-down. Many property owners 
| stories on building operations. Newspapers are urged 
ion, : have been unable to pay for normal upkeep and 1% 
to use these weekly clip sheets as a nucleus for a live 
, ; oe ‘ pairs, and a far greater number have been prevent: 
real estate department in the paper, building up their 
Less ; : ae | 
r real estate and construction industry advertising | 
na oer oe 
around it. The papers are welcome to use any or all | 
‘Op- _ 
+] the material sent them. | 
ie 2 3 : - 
” Needless to say, this wave of material sent out by 
1e1r ‘ : ; 
se the FHA is as conducive to symptoms as a patent 
. — : . : 
medicine folder. .A few paragraphs and one begins 
to sense vast armies of termites eating out the under- 
pinnings of the house, and the rafters bending slowly 
eral from several varieties of wet and dry rot. Bathroom 
rob- fixtures begin to look as though they were bought at 
- auction when Noah dismantled the Ark. Lured by 
put the literature, one begins to see a lovely recreation 
— room where once there was only a basement and 
ous furnace. 
lets Even if you’re not in the construction industries, 
anil the Federal Housing administration’s literature will HOLC 
show how yo 0, Can capitalize o > nati ride , : 
the he w you, te 0, can capitalize on the nationwide Newser Whit Cather ts EGA. har he 
campaign to paint, restore, remodel and renovate old gets no government money. 
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from making the larger improvements which would 
contribute to decent housing and better living. 

Since 1929 new construction in the United States 
has dropped almost 90 per cent under what it was 
during the period of 1926-29. About one-third of the 
workers whose families are now on the relief rolls are 
normally employed in the building industries, and 
many others receiving relief were employed in faec- 
tories, transportation, and other fields directly or in- 
directly dependent upon the construction industries 
for a livelihood. 

Through economic necessity, families have been 
doubling-up in living quarters until today it is esti- 
mated that if each family went to its own home, there 
would be a shortage of about 5,000,000 houses. Based 
on a survey of 63 cities and worked out by percent- 
ages, it is further estimated that out of the 22,500,000 
homes in the United States, 12,663,110 of them are in 
need of minor repairs, 3,000,000 in need of major re- 
pairs, and 500,000 old wrecks ought to be torn down 
before they fall on somebody or start a big fire. 


SCOPE OF LOANS 


Loans made for improving and repairing property 
may cover painting, remodeling, reroofing, new 
plumbing fixtures, floors, heating plants, rewiring, 
light fixtures, modernizing kitchens—in fact, any per- 
manent improvement that will add to the value of the 
property and to the comfort of its tenants. Sidewalks 
come under the loan possibilities, and during the first 
two months of FHA activities, numerous requests are 
being received from farmers in the drought areas for 
funds with which to construet dams to hold the rains 
of the future and to dig wells to furnish water for 
both men and livestock. Whether a loan is allowed 
under the terms of the Federal Housing administra- 
tion is determined by two things: Will it improve 
the property and enhance its value and livableness ; 
and are the improvements permanent in character. 
That is, movables are not eligible for FHA finaneing. 
Detachable equipment, such as stoves, refrigerators 
that are not built in, radios, lamps, ete., cannot be 
financed under the Act. Technically, anything that 
is usually carried by a moving van when the occupant 
of the house moves away is out of the realm of FHA 
financing. 

In a nutshell, the FHA plan works this way: If a 
house or a building needs many things to make it 
more livable, rentable, or salable, and the owner 
doesn’t have enough cash on hand to swing it, he may 
apply for a FHA loan. 
trust company, building and loan asseciation, or 


He ean go to any bank or 


finance company approved by the Federal Housing 
administration and explain the work he wants done, 
Whether or 
not the loan is granted is considered on the basis of 
the application statement, the credit rating of the in- 
dividual and the ‘‘character’ 


stating the cost of such improvements. 


* of the applicant. Loans 
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are made in amounts from $100 to $2000, to be 1 
paid in periodic installments ranging over a_ period 
of from one to three years. An insurance arrang: 
ment between the lending agency and the govern 
ment makes this plan possible. No mortgage or ¢o 
lateral security is necessary unless state laws or the 
financial institutions demand it. 

The actual carrying charge on the FHA loans, con 
pared with ordinary 60 or 90-day bank loans, is 
higher. However, when compared with the same type 
of loans to be repaid in monthly installments it is 
much lower than heretofore available. 


GUIDE FOR FUTURE 


Although the National Housing Act provides for 
new home financing and a general overhauling o| 
home financing systems with the long-term insured 
mortgage at a low interest to beeome the standard 
practice in the future, present activities of the FHA 
are devoted solely to the renovating and moderniza 
tion campaign. Machinery for working out the other 
phases of the Better Homes Program has not as vet 
been set up. 

This plan is not new, having been launched in Great 
Britain some years ago. Last year in the United 
States there were less than 50,000 homes built. In 
(jreat Britain this vear it is estimated that there will 
be more than 300,000 constructed with government 
aid. 

In 1929 in this country there were 4,426,944 people 
employed by the various construction industries and 
their allied fields, including transportation and build- 
Back of the National Hous 
ing Act is the effort to put most of these four millions 


ing supply industries. 


back on sure, steady jobs, an effort with which no one 
ean quarrel. 


RUBBER-SOLED SWITCH ENGINE 


ATO eee et 





RACTOR equipped with rubber tracks and a 

locomotive bell is used as a switeh engine or loco- 
motive on the intra-plant industrial railway at the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. The rubber tired 
tractor pulls a train of as many as 20 heavily loaded 
ears which operate over steel rails extending through- 
out the factory buildings. 
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INDEX TO INDUSTRY 


1. Average 1923-25, 100 
2. Peak, June 1929, 129 
3. Low, July 1932, 58 


ABOR DAY 
garded as the turning point in 


is generally re- 


seasonal business — the end of va- 
cations and the consequent sum- 
mer dullness and the beginning of 
the fall upswing in buying as well 
While there are a 
few indications that the fall trend 


as production. 


is materializing at a very moderate 
rate, in many of the major indus- 
tries little evidence of expansion 
had appeared prior to mid-Septem- 
ber and lack of definiteness, which 
prevents any advance planning, 
and continued experimentation are 
about as disconcerting as a month 
ago. 

For several reasons it is logical 
to assume that some upturn will 
develop this fall prior to election 
time, but whether it will be a sound 
upward movement or one based on 
artificial conditions cannot be de- 
termined. 

Carloadings, after dropping gen- 
erally through July and the first 
part of August, turned upward at 
a greater-than-seasonal rate in the 
last half of the month and early 
September. Curreney in cireula- 
tion has indicated an increase in 


fall trade, and commercial loans 
at reporting member banks have 
increased for the past seven weeks, 
the gain in the being 
$230,000,000. 


in other than government securi- 


period 
Banks’ investments 


ties also have inereased recently. 
Retail 


entire country were two per cent 


sales in August in the 
ahead of last year with the gains 


most agri- 


pronounced in the 
cultural seetions. Farm income is 
estimated to be more than a billion 


dollars in exeess of last year as a 


Paaqe 


129 4. YearAgo, 99 
5. Month Ago, 83 
6. Current Rate, 76 


100 99 


83 
76 


58 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


PRODUCTION 


© 


result of the 
benefit 


higher prices and 
Mail 


houses, which rely to a great ex- 


payments. order 
tent on rural trade, report much 
larger gains in sales over last vear 
than do urban stores. 

In the industrial centers the drop 
in operations with the consequent 
decrease in employment and pay- 
rolls, both total and individual, has 
affected 
mands for relief continue to mount 


buying noticeably.  De- 


and most estimates point to a 


ereater number of unemployed 
whose reserves have been wiped 
out completely since last winter. 
Higher living costs, particularly of 
make it 


more difficult than it was a year 


food and elothing, will 


ago to spread employment by 


shortening the work day, for it will 
take more money to maintain a 
family. 

The strike in the textile indus- 
try revolves around this point of 
hours 


lessening the number of 


without maintaining the weekly 


wage by inereasing the hourly 1 


Labor conditions generally are 


from being tranquil and conside: 


able interest in the settlement to 
worked out by the mediation boa 
is apparent in industrial fields 
Operations in the iron and st 
industry in early September we 
at the lowest rate since April 193 
and while orders from smal! gene) 
manutacturers are being recei) 


in fair volume, large users of ste: 


little 
Automobile production in Aug 
230,000 «: 


are taking very mater 
was approximately 
only slightly under a year ago 
early September schedules indic 
that about 150,000 will be mad 
that month. 

The building industry lags 
spite all efforts to stimulate it 
the RFC and the reserve banks 
not making short-term loans ti 
dustry in the volume anticipat 


The September treasury finan 


ing is again through 
bonds aggregating nearly 1.5 


lions, thus adding to the count 


floating debt, which at some tim: 
or other must be put on a long-tern 


basis. No new funds are soug 
for the treasury is amply forti! 
with cash resulting from th 

devaluation, the issuance of si 
certificates, ete. A long-term 


was not thought advisable beea 


of weakness in government bond 


which developed although sev 

attempts have been made to * 

tect’? the market. 
Despite the unfavorable 


ments, with the government 
tempting to clarify several sit 
tions and making every effort 


Continued on pa 


short-ter! 
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Francis J. Gorman, 
Chairman, strike committee. 
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Lloyd K. Garrison, 


Labor board mediator. 
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THREE ACME PHOTOS 


George A. Sloan, 
Cotton Textile Institute head. 


THE GREAT STRIKE 


NDUSTRIAL warfare of savage 

intensity raged up and down the 
Atlantie seaboard from New Eng- 
land to the Florida line in recent 
weeks. Storm centers were the tex- 
tile mill towns of Rhode Island and 
South Carolina, with sporadie out- 
breaks in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts. Approxi- 
mately 400,000 workers, more than 
half the total number employed by 
the cotton, wool, silk and rayon 
mills, were idle; seores were dead 
or injured and the militia of half a 
dozen states were under arms or 
awaiting orders. 

Movement to call in federal troops 
was launched in Rhode _ Island, 
but beyond published reports that 
several units were in readiness, 
it died 
President Roosevelt found it con- 


aborning. Nevertheless, 
venient to attend the first raee be- 


tween Endeavour and Rainbow 
being run off near Brenton Reef 
Lightship, only a_ stone’s throw 
from the Rhode Island trouble cen- 


ters. 


Called by observers ‘‘The Great 
Strike’? and ‘‘Labor’s 
Host,’* the strike undoubtedly has 


Greatest 


some peculiar angles. Engineered 
by the United Textile Workers un- 
der the direction of Francis J. Gor- 
man, canny little chairman of the 
union’s strike committee, it came as 
a surprise to many mill owners, de- 
spite much-heralded preparations. 
Employer interests were lumped to 
gether under the generalship of 
George A. Sloan, head and organ- 
izer of the Cotton Textile Institute 
and often eredited with fathering 
the code plan for industry. 

Until actual ealling of the strike, 
strenuous efforts for mediation 
were made by the government’s 
National 
headed by Lloyd K. Garrison, capa- 


Labor Relations board, 


ble young legal expert on leave to 
the government from the Uni- 
When it be- 


eame a fact, however, Garrison’s 


versity of Wisconsin. 


board withdrew, recommending the 
appointment of a special arbitra- 
tion board, on the ground that the 
NLRB might later be called upon 
to sit in judgment on phases of the 
strike, perhaps its own acts. 

Roosevelt 


President promptly 


named John G. Winant, governor 


of New Hampshire; Marion Smith, 


Georgia lawyer and chairman otf 
the Atlanta Regional Labor board : 
Raymond V. Ingersoll, experienced 
arbitrator and Borough President 
ot Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On these three men depends the 
outcome otf a strike the roots of 
which go much deeper than higher 
wages, shorter hours, the ‘‘stretch- 
out,’’ ete. They penetrate down 
through the South into such factors 
as population trends, community 
isolation, racial selectivity, and 
trom Rhode Island they lead into 
the French-speaking provinces of 
Canada and are more properly the 
work for a corps of sociologists 


than governors and lawyers. 


TOCKHOLDERS of Austin 
Mfg. Co., Harvey, Ill, and 
Western Wheeled 


Aurora, IIL, have approved a plan 


Seraper Co., 


of consolidation for the companies. 
The new company will be known as 
the Western-Austin Co., with main 
offices at Aurora. According to Mr. 
S. F. Beatty, president of the con- 
solidated company, operating 
economies and inereased efficiency 
will result from the merger. 
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BUYERS ARE FAIR GAME 





...BUT LET’S BE FAIR 


Purchasing Agents don't claim perfection, 
so why not put away the dead cats for awhile. 


FREDERICK G. SPACE, P. A., Seymour Mfg. Co. 


HORTLY after the close of the World war and 

about the time we became pretty well disillusioned 
regarding the motives and purposes of some of those 
engaged in this great conflict, we began to entertain 
erowing doubts as to whether the great social and eco- 
nomic problems that had been so prominently stressed 
had actually been settled. This doubting attitude 
spread until there arose in our midst those who would 
also disillusion us regarding personalities whose posi- 
tion in the esteem of the nation we had good reason 
Even Wash- 
at- 
called it muck raking or mud slinging. 


to believe was secure and impregnable. 


ington and Lineoln were not immune to these 


We 


The motive of those who would remove such men from 


tacks. 


their high pedestals would appear to have been that 
of personal gain. 

Such literature found ready sale, for sad as it may 
be there are multitudes of people who are quick to 
rejoice in a perusal of the shortcomings with which all 
men are afflicted to a greater or less degree. The reve- 
lations of the misdoings of a few who were more or 
less prominent in our national administration of those 
same years was fuel to the flames. To besmireh or 
to tear down has always been the chief pastime of 
a few. 
down through 


attitude reached the 


fabrie of our industrial life and left its impress on 


This critical 
more than one group. The purchasing agent was not 
immune. Reference to the magazines of those years 
reveals many an article in which the buyer was pic- 
tured in all those stark qualities made famous in that 
epic paragraph of Elbert Hubbard’s. It was not 
enough that the buyer was cold blooded and hard 
boiled, that he was a trader and a trimmer, but he 
must needs be questioned as to his integrity and 
ability. 


P. A'S CHAMPIONED 

But if his position was assailed, no less vigorously 
was it championed. That the purchasing profession 
has made remarkable strides in more recent years ean- 
not be denied. One’s severest critics have been known 
to prove themselves friends, even though their intent 
and purpose originally may have been far removed 


from the relationship. Adverse tides make powerful 


swimmers and it might well be said that the ck 
attitudes that the buyer has been obliged t 
frequent oceasions has contributed something 
That the buyei 


the target for criticism or caustic comment 


the strength of his position. 
couraging aspects. These are tangible evidei 
persons other than himself are taking ser 
tasks and responsibilities. 

Not all critics of the buyers have been 
Management, if we would judge from what 
has frequently unlimbered its heavy ew 
P. A’s direction, but, it would appear, not 
sistently, for if an industry is to operate fail 
not have conflicting policies, one for its salesm 
one for its buyers or, to state it more clear!) 
of ethies should be equally applicable to bot! 
ments. 


BLIND MINDS 

I listened to a discussion on purchasing 
of vears ago and one remark has lingered in 
ory. Certain types of buyers were referre: 
having satisfactory evesight, but that their m 
gone blind. It may be possible that some o1 
close to our jobs that we are not fully 
possibilities — keen for details but short 
However, I doubt if the speaker meant it 
kindly as that. We have been accused of be 
ous of our prerogatives, but who is not?) Shi 
with the emphasis on sharp practice, has bee) 
our door. Purchasing agents were said 
price buyers and many of the ills of indust 
been assigned against us. 

Certain industries have accused the buye) 
ing a fictitious market with the multiplicity 
On the one 
raise prices by all going into the market 


quiries or his shopping tactics. 


while on the other we depress them becauss 


swing of the pendulum which frequent!) 
We raise costs through hand-to-mouth buyi: 
carry too heavy an inventory — thus our erit 
have us responsible for many of the economi 
the past. At present their voice is strange! 
Perhaps after all the b 


Cont } 


freshinely, silent. 
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The abrasive wheel industry is 
often called upon to be ahead 
of developments in other in- 
dustries. It must be ever ready 
to grind new metals and com- 
positions — it must be a step 
shen THE STERLING GRIND! \ 
Since 1885 STERLING wheels 

have been used for new and 

old established metals in many Factory and Office 


countries, their ability to do TIFFIN, OHIO Sy 
the work required is today un- as 
7. 
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not guilty of all these charges raised against him. We 
now find among other things that the seller carries the 
official stigma of being the chiseler. 


PRESENT POSITION 


The self-evident purpose of this article is to turn 
our thought briefly to the position of the buyer over 
the not too remote past as evidenced by the attitude 
of many at the helm during those years, the better 
that we may appreciate the understanding which 
exists today. To consolidate the gains and to rein- 
foree his advance is a very fundamental task of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. — Effi- 
ciently officered and with a constructive and progres- 
sive program this association, composed of more than 
five thousand buyers from all over the continent, is 
leading the way. Whether the P. A. is a member or 
not he is nevertheless indebted to this organization for 
its pioneering spirit and for its varied and definite 
contributions to the advancement of the purchasing 
profession. Let it be said now that the new position 
of the buyer in industry has its root growth in this 
association and their progress has been coincident. 

Most buyers will subscribe to the simple statement 
that it is poor business to be party to a transaction 
where either side is going to lose money. That is not 
halo hoisting, but just plain common sense. It is en- 
tirely consistent with Article 3 of the Principles and 
Standards of Practice as advocated by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents which reads: ‘* To 
buy without prejudice, seeking to obtain the maxi- 
mum ultimate value for each dollar of expenditure.’’ 
If purchases of goods or materials were made on ihe 
basis of their true value it would mean but one thing, 
that is, a fair price to the buyer and a reasonable 
profit to the seller. True values are not always easily 
determined. Their disguise is frequently clever and 
disarming, never more so than at present when in- 
feriority may masquerade with its more deserving sis- 
ter under the existing rule of price uniformity. The 
determination of values has been and always should 
be the chief concern of the buyer. Judging, how- 
ever, from the shafts that have been leveled at the 
buyer and the thorny bouquets that in the past have 
been so frequently handed him the party of the first 
part; i.e.; the seller, has evidenced relatively little 
enthusiasm for the buyer’s efforts or success in that 
direction. 


BUYERS ARE HUMAN 


The buyer lays no claim to perfection. In the per- 
formance of his duties he must give expression to the 
full complement of human attributes. His task at 
times calls for courage as well as sound judgment and 
who can deny that the purchasing profession has 
made its contribution to the sum total of progress 
along the lines of sound dealing and business ethies? 


THE ExecutTivE PURCHASER — Neptember 1934 
It has been well said that just as there ave peaks and 
valleys of prosperity and adversity running through- 
out the annals of business, so it would appear that 
there are high points and low points in the ethies of 
men as they wend their way through the generations. 
The present day has brought with it many new prob- 
lems for both the buyer and the seller. There is a 
mutual relationship which, while it always has existed, 
is now recognized and reckoned within a much more 
definite and wholesome fashion. The way out of mis- 
understanding is not via the muck raking route, for 
that only muddies the water, beclouds the issues and 
makes more difficult that better relationship between 
the buyer and seller which happily has now mani- 
fested itself. 


CHEMISTS NAME NEW OFFICERS 


HE AMERICAN SECTION of the Society of 

Chemical Industry announces the eleetion of the 
following officers to serve for the vear ending June 1 
1935: 

Chairman, Robert J. Moore; vice chairman, W. D. 
Turner; secretary, Foster D. Snell; treasurer, J. W. 
It. Randall. 


In addition, five new members were elected to the 


executive committee to take the place of retiring 
members. Those newly eleeted are Lineoln T. Work, 
Wallace P. Cohoe, Albert E. Marshall, James G. Vail 
and Charles A. Lunn. 


SKF CONSOLIDATES 
re 20 vears in New York city the executive 


offices of SKF Industries, Inc., have been consoli- 
dated with their Philadelphia plant. The company is 
part of a world-wide organization maintaining six re- 
search laboratories, 15 plants and 250 faetory braneh 


offices. 


DAYTON SCALE PLANT SOLD 


TOCKHOLDERS of the International Business 

Machines Corp., voted to sell domestic assets of the 
company’s Dayton Seale division to the Hobart Mfe. 
Co., Troy, O., in return for 100,000 shares of class B 
stock to be issued by the Hobart Co. The property 
sold consists of the entire manufacturing plant at 
Dayton, except plant No. 2. 


LOUIS ALLIS MOVES OFFICE 
—- ALLIS CO. of Milwaukee, Wis., manufae- 


turer of electric motors and similar equipment, 
announces a change in the location and management 
of its Pittsburgh office. 


The company’s office will be located at 537 Oliver 


building and will be in charge of J. F. Rodgers. 
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BRANDS FOR IMMIGRANTS 


New regulations for labeling imported goods 


aimed at obscurity of identifying birthmarks. 


WALDON FAWCETT 


ATIONALITY of 


never so important as now. 


goods was 


Nor is this conelusion born of such 
considerations as the anti-Nazi boy- 
cott, or the controversy over the 
dumping of low-cost products of 
Rather the 
commodity 


Japanese manufacture. 
added significance of 
origin is the logical complement of 
the new or deepened nationalistic 
spirit whieh is the feature of the 
And 
which is receiving practical reflee- 


age in international polities. 


tion in higher tariff walls, tightened 


import quota restrictions, most- 
and 
pacts such as that welded for the 
British Ottawa 


conference. Gradually it is being 


favored-nation deals, com- 


Dominions at the 


brought home to the American pur- 
chasing executive that henceforth, 
the birth certificate of every article 
of commerce must be put into the 
scales along with price and specifi- 
eations. 


NEW POLICY 

Most immediately, what is direet- 
ing the attention of the captains of 
purchase to racial stoeks in indus- 
try is the inauguration of a new 
policy on the part of the United 
States customs service. This branch 
of the United States treasury de- 
partment has jurisdiction in the 
collection of import duties, the pre- 
vention of smuggling and the exer- 
cise of the various federal powers 
of supervision incident to the im- 
portation and entry of merehan- 
dise into or the exportation of mer- 
chandise from the United States. 
Moreover, the recent action of con- 


authorization of ‘‘free 


gress in 





ACME 


SECY. MORGENTHAU 
Customs men call him “Chief.” 
ports’’ brings important new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Where our interest on behalf of 
the cause of purchasing is particu- 
larly coneerned is in respect to the 
‘‘intelligenee 


eovernment’s serv- 


ice’’ or information service cover- 


ing the pedigrees of all goods 


brought to the United States from 
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foreign seats of production. The 
Treasury department, in the int 

est of enlightened buying and ¢o1 
sumer awareness of origin of goods 
has for years past required the n¢ 
tation on every imported article « 
the place of creation or manuta 
ture. By a revision of policy pu 
into effect recently the confessiona 
requirements are materially stiff 
ened. No longer need there be ai 

uncertainty as to the geographica 
origin of any item from overseas 


STRICT RULES 

By sterner regulations, the 
partment now seeks to avoid 
possibility of mistake or confusion 
as to the sources of imported goods 
While a 
has been required of every articl 
admitted to the United States, t! 


official disposition heretofore ha 


mark-of-origin 


Passpol | 


been to accept almost any commen 
surate clue. For example, addresses 
such as ‘‘London,’’ ‘‘Paris’’ and 
‘*Vienna’’ were accepted in lieu o 
literal 
tries of origin. 


enumerations of the cow 
Yet more eapabl 
nota 


of misconception were the 


tions of names of provinces ane 


subdivisions. In the case of Ger 

many the less familiar subsidiaries 
have failed of recognition by man 

laymen as being of the Teutor 
strain. 


Consternation prevailed t! 


spring in international trade ¢u 
eles when the alarm was sounded 
that the edict of the U. S 


Customs would require even 1 


new 


from overseas 


‘* Made 
Kingdom of Great 


smallest articles 
bear such birth-marks as 


the United 
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THe EXEct 





ACMI 


FLYING COLONEL & WIFE 


Customs officials play no favorites. 


Britain and Northern Ireland,’’ or 
‘*Made in the Union of Socialist 
After deliber- 
ate interpretation of the Act of 
requiring 


Soviet Republies.”’ 
congress diselosure of 
origin of imports, the officials con- 
cluded that they need not 
upon unwieldy labels. 


insist 


CLARITY 

The net result, however, will be 
to so express nationality that the 
most casual glance at the imprint 
on an imported article will indicate 
under the jurisdiction of which 
central government it was pro- 


duced. Indeed, if anything, the 
cause of clarity and quick compre 
hension is furthered by the use of 
**South 


and ‘‘Free City of Dan- 


‘*England,’’ ‘‘ Russia,’’ 
Afriea’’ 
zig’’ instead of the unabridged offi- 
cial titles. 

Plainly it was up to Unele Sam 
to be reasonable in his demands if 
his own exporters desire to use 
‘*Made in U. S. A.”’ 


short-euts on their goods. 


or any other 


Requirement of buyers’ signals 
that will 


glance the actual country of origin 


show purchasers at a 
of every alien item is only one of 
the responsibilities which have re- 
cently been added to the job of 
making long-range outfitting safe 


for Americans. A second worry for 
the federal mentors is found in the 
necessity to exercise eternal vigi 
lance to insure that such markings 
appear on the imported article, or 
in direct and inseparable associa 
tion. Some of the shortcomings 
that exist on this score are due to 


sheer physical difficulties. 


BULK SHIPMENTS 
Raw materials — especially raw 
materials in bulk rather than in 
unit or package form — obviously 
offer grave difficulties to labeling. 
Only slightly less difficult is the 
situation as respects small articles, 
say tacks or matches, or what not. 
Surfaces are so spare that branding 
with a geographical name is almost 
out of the question, to say nothing 
of the faet that it is not easy to 
find means of affixing a label to the 
component materials employed in 
many of these minor accessories. 
For legitimate difficulties in pass 
ing to buyers a miniature placard 
proclaiming foreign origin, the offi 
cials on guard have every sympa 
thy and the problems involved are 
met in a spirit of accommodation. 
But there is another side to the pie 
ture. 
are a number of marketers who feel 


they may be at a 


rivE PURCHASER 


Angling for Ameriean trade 


disadvantage 
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when offering imported wares it 
competition with domestic equiva 
lents. And who, in consequence 
would be better pleased if they 


eould avoid confession of remot: 


origin? These contenders for trad 
are prone to dodge the issue by 
leaving the nationalistic notation 
off the 


plenty of room for it) and instead 


article (though there is 
placing the required postseript only 


on the container. 


PACKAGE MARKS 
Country-of-origin marking of the 
package rather than the package 
contents is a dubious informative 
Because, in the 


vesture at best. 


ease of every article removabl 
from its carrier at destination, the 
receptacle bearing the nationalistic 
slogan is likely to be disearded the 
moment the article is put into use 
and long before any consideration 
of replacement or 


repeat orders 


comes up. In the ease of evoods 
served out to the trade individually 
or in small lots from quantity ship 
ments the risk of disassociation ot 
a label is even greater. As the 
hazard of tagless imports has eom« 
to be realized, the customs officials 
have gradually stiffened their in 
sistence 


that will 


upon intimate 


markings 
stand every reasonable 


chanee of carrying through to 


actual consumers and of posting 
their message of origin at the point 


oft use. 


LICENSED GOODS 
Yet another complication is the 
growth of the latter day system of 
dual manufacture. In certain lines 
for example, in the chemical field 
the same formula is employed by 
different 


parties in two hemi 


spheres. This state of affairs is due 
in some degree to the transfers that 
were made under the Alien Prop 
erty Act during the World war 
More largely though, the status re 
sults from the procedure whereb) 
a European producers assigns his 
rights in the American market, via 
outright sale, or on a royalty basis, 
to a licensed coneern in the United 
States which may be and often is 


Continued on page 
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| NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


PACKAGE mechanism, causes the current to be broken 
ELIMINATES fuse holder before the contacts open; thus it 


freedom from burned contacts and possible dest 


’ 
ASSEMBLY tion of the eutout. ! 



























CUSHIONED 
WRAPPING 
PAPER 





NIT packaging has been employed by toy manu- 
facturers for a number of vears, but the ‘* Buekin’ 
Bronk’’ package manufactured by Hinde & Daueh 
Paper Co., Sandusky, O., is an interesting variation. 
A triangular corrugated box is constructed to fit the 





toy after it is completely assembled and thereby does 


away with the undesirable necessity of the consumer 


having to assemble the product after it is received. HERMAN PAPER PRODUCTS CORP., Ni 
The package also offers a considerable advertising Upper Falls, Mass., has developed a_p 
value made possible by the attractive stamping on the paper that combines the strength and cus! 
side of the box. qualities of corrugated paper with the flexibilit: 


easy handling of high grade wrapping paper 
product is being marketed under the name ‘*‘' 

CUTOUT flex’’ and has the endorsement of pareel post ai 
press authorities. The outer sheet is made of 70 

INDICATES Kraft, backed with a cushion sheet of corrus 

BLOWN FUSE especially adapted for folding. The new wi 
ereatly simplifies the double operation of co 
with ordinary corrugated and then wrapping 
outer wrapper. It is supplied in both rolls and 
and is being marketed through Sherman Paper P 
ucts Corporation’s distributors. 


é > 


G ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y., 


has announced poreelain-enclosed eutout, which 





NEW 
WELDING 
OUTFIT 





gives positive evidence that the circuit is open either 
by the conventional drop-out method, or by a new 
method which affords visual indication of a blown fuse 
link by partially opening the door of the eutout at 
the lower end. Since the new indieatine feature 
allows the bottom of the door to protrude only about 





1'%4 inches when the fuse link is blown, the live con- 


tacts and mechanism are not exposed to the weather. T° MEBET the need for‘a reasonably priced 


rhe cutout, rated at 5000 volts, 60 amperes, with an for the installation of its threadless bronz 


interrupting capacity of 1500 amperes (rms.), is the Air Reduction Sales Co. has developed ihe A 


ROT he aso 


easily convertible from the new indicating action to brane Oxyacetylene Oatht 


drop-out action, merely by removing, with the fingers, With this outfit hooked up to the gas eylind 


§ S ‘ rire y ra oO > ens iS J , ’ ‘ . * as 
1 small wire yoke from the mechanism. When th is only necessary to slip the brass pipe into th 


device is employed as a conventional drop-out cutout, until it butts up against the shoulder and app 


a time-delay feature, provided by a spring-latching Pitan 
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THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER — 


OWNERSHIP 


Possession may be nine points of the 


law, but then there is repossession, too. 


LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at law 


HE courts have consistently 

held that a seller may retam 
legal title to merchandise until the 
purchaser fully performs the as- 
sumed obligations. On the other 
hand, it is important to know that 
under certain circumstances the 
eourts will look through apparent 
obseurities for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the true 
intent of the seller actually is to re- 
tain legal title to the goods, or 
merely use this method as a means 
Under the 
latter condition the contract itself 


to avoid responsibility. 


is illegal and void. 

There are many interesting 
phases of the established law on 
this subject and, therefore, I shall 
endeavor to explain clearly the 
‘ause and outcome of the most im- 
portant recent higher court cases 
which illustrate interesting points 
of the law. 


OBLIGATIONS 


It is important to know that 
both the buyer and the seller are 
bound to strictly comply with the 
terms of a conditional contract 
of sale. If either party fails to do 
so, the other party may sue and re- 
cover damages for a breach of the 
contract. 

For instance, in Stimpson Co. 
vs. Gawell, 158 N. E. 777, the ree- 
ord shows that a manufacturer and 
a purchaser entered into a written 
contract of sale which provided 
that the buyer should not have title 
to the equipment until it was paid 
for in full. The contract further 
provided if the purchaser defaulted 
payment the manufacturer could 
repossess his goods without legal 


process. The merchandise was duly 
delivered and the buyer made the 
The bal- 
ance was to be paid in twelve 
monthly installments. 


agreed initial payment. 


The contract of sale also specified 
that the manufacturer guaranteed 
the goods. Later the buyer refused 
to make future payments on the 
contention that the goods were not 
When the seller de- 
manded the purchaser to return 


satisfactory. 


the merchandise he refused to do 
so until the manufacturer should 
return the initial payment. The 
seller sued to reeover the balance 
due on the account. 

The lower court held the buyer 
not lable, but the higher court re- 
versed this verdict, saying: 

‘*By the terms of the contract, 
upon default in any payment or 
other condition, the vendor (seller) 
was given the right to remove the 
As the defendant 
(buyer) refused to deliver unless a 


property 


condition which he had no right to 
impose was complied with, he was 
guilty of conversion. ’’ 


CONTRACT BREACH 


It is quite apparent that had the 
buyer returned the merchandise 
when the seller demanded it, the 
buyer may have entered suit 
against the seller and recovered the 
initial payment plus all damages 
which he incurred. However, since 
in the contract of sale the buyer 
had agreed to return the merechan- 
dise to the seller if the former de- 
faulted in making payment, the 
buyer automatically breached the 
contract by refusing to return it. 


In other words, the 


purchaser 
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could not legally refuse delivery of 
the merchandise to the seller, while 
demanding repayment of the first 
payment. 

The outeome of the above case 
clearly illustrates the liability of 
either the buyer or seller for fail- 
ure to strictly adhere to the exact 
terms of the contract. Therefore, 
it is advisable for purchasers to 
understand and know all of the cir- 
cumstances which give the seller a 
legal right to sue and recover. In 
this manner litigations may be 
avoided. 


SUIT FOR VALUE 

A review of the leading higher 
court cases discloses that a seller 
may sue a buyer for the full value 
of merehandise sold on a condi- 
tional sale contract only under 
three circumstances as follows: (1) 
If the title to the goods has passed 
to the buyer and the latter wrong- 
fully neglects or refuses to pay ac- 
cording to the terms of the eon- 
tract; (2) If the purchase price is 
payable and due on a _ specified 
date without regard to the delivery, 
or transfer of title, and the buyer 
has wrongfully refused or neg- 
lected to pay such price, even 
though the title in the goods has 
not passed; (3) If the buyer 
wrongfully refuses to aeceept de- 
livery of the merchandise, and the 
seller thereafter notifies the buyer 
that he holds the merehandise for 
the buyer, even though the title in 
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the goods has not passed to the 
buyer, provided the goods cannot 
be resold to another purchaser for 
a reasonable price, and provided, 
also, that the seller has no cause of 
action for damages for a refusal to 
accept delivery. (225 N. Y.S. 641) 

Of course, the seller of merchan- 
dise may file suit against a pur- 
chaser at any time the purchaser 
performs a breach of any sale con- 
tract. However, it has been held 
that the seller can only maintain a 
suit for the value of the goods un- 
der these three circumstances. 


SUIT FOR BALANCE 


On the other hand, various 
courts have held that a seller may 
sue and recover the full balance 
due on a conditional contract of 
sale if the purchaser breaches the 
valid agreement. 

For example, in’ Neville vs. 
Campbell, 168 Ill. App. 64, it was 
disclosed that a buyer entered into 
a contract to purchase certain 
equipment. He agreed to pay a 
‘ash payment and the balance in 
six monthly installments. The con- 
tract further provided that if the 
buyer failed to make any payment 
when due, all of the remaining in- 
stallments should at once become 
due and payable. The purchaser 
refused to pay the seller the bal- 
ance due after the first payment 
and the seller filed suit. 

The court held the purchaser lia- 
ble for immediate payment of the 
entire balance due, since he had ae- 
cepted delivery of the equipment 
and he had no valid reason for re- 
fusing further payment. 

Another important point of the 
law is that a conditional contract 
is valid by the terms of which a 
purchaser agrees that in ease of his 
default the seller may repossess the 
equipment and = retain the full 
amount previously paid. 

For illustration, in MeDonnell 
vs. Redd, 261 Pae. 506, the facts 
show that a buyer entered into a 
written contract with the seller 
wherein the latter agreed to install 
a certain machine for which the 
buyer agreed to pay a stipulated 
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Send for it—you’ll find the solu- 
tion of your shipping problem 


es anyone interested in packaging or 
shipping we offer, absolutely free, the 
Kimpak “1935 Portfolio” (regular file cabi- 
net size). You'll find in it samples of the 
many types of Kimpak — the best insurance 
against shipping damage. 

KimPAk is a soft, resilient crepe wadding 
that comes in rolls, sheets, and pads of 
various thicknesses. It is free of dirt, grit 
or other foreign substances. KIMPAK 








Kimpa 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 


during shipment. It gets your product to 
your customers in perfect condition. 
Because it is easily applied, KimpAk saves 
time, labor and money in packing or pack 
age protection. It will help you get and 
hold customers. 
Request this “1935 Portfolio” on your 


protects fine finishes, minimizes breakage @=* letterhead today. 








KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





price according to the terms and 
conditions expressed in such con- 
tract. 

Among the conditions in the con- 
tract was a clause to the effect that 
title to the property should remain 
in the seller until fully paid for. 
Also, the contract provided that the 
purchaser should pay a stipulated 
amount monthly, and if the buyer 
defaulted in making payment of 
any part of the purchase price, in 
accordance with the agreement, the 
entire balance should immediately 
become due and payable. Another 
clause in the contract provided that 
if the purchaser defaulted the 
seller should have the right to re- 
take possession of the property, 
either with or without resort to 
legal process, and to retain all 
amount previously paid by the 
buyer. 

OWNERSHIP 

The seller, in accordance with 
the contract, proceeded to install 
the machine. Soon afterwards the 


purchaser refused to make furthe: 
payments. The seller then insti 
tuted legal proceedings to recove) 
possession of the equipment. The 
buyer contended that the agre 
ment was not a conditional sal 
contract and, therefore, since th 
title to the equipment did ) 
legally rest with the seller the 
ter could not take possession of thi 
machine, unless he would ret 
the amount paid on the account 


However, it is interesting to « 
serve that the court held the si 
entitled to recover possession 0! 
complete equipment and retain the 
price paid: by the purchaser, stat 
ing the following important lay 


‘**The outstanding characteristic 


of a conditional sale is the reserva 
tion of title by the seller. Under 
such a provision the seller is er 
titled to retake or recover possi 
sion of the property if the bu 
fails to pay the purchase pric 
an installment thereof. Having « 


faulted, whatever rights the b 


Continued on p 
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THE EXeEcwu"’ 


RIGHT PRICES ... WHAT THEY MEAN 
TO THE PURCHASING AGENT 


Continued from page 6 


possibilities of their producers. It 


also deprives many consumers of 


the kind of goods they really want 
to buy. It ean, however, be readily 
corrected when both buyers and 
producers are 
ed.”’ 


The erroneous method of deter- 


‘‘right-price mind- 


mining price bases, referred . to 


above, deserves special mention, 


especially as a proper understand- 
ing of the fallacy involved pro- 


the manufacturing cost and multi- 
plied this figure by various 
amounts as determined by his cost 
accounting system. 
course, formed the basis by which 
he determined his prices. 

When this system was first put 
into effect, the manufacturer made 
satisfactory profits, but as years 
went on he began losing and finally 
called in a price engineer to find 
where the trouble lay. 





ACTUAL RESULTS OF RIGHT PRICING TECHNIQUE 
REFLECTED IN NET EARNINGS 
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foundly affeets the work of the pur- 
chaser of materials. 


WRONG PRICING 

A simple illustration may clarify 
the point at issue. A manufac- 
turer of a line of products com- 
posed largely of rubber determined 
his costs in the following way: To 
find the manufacturing cost of an 
item, he took the cost of the ma- 
terials in it, and added the cost of 
direct labor, power, supplies, ete. 
Then, to find his full cost of pro- 
duction, selling cost, ete., he took 


The trouble with the line of 
products discussion was 


When his method 


of cost finding was introduced, rub- 


under 
quickly located. 


ber was selling for 70 cents a 
pound, and since the cost of rubber 
used in an item was multiplied sev- 
eral times to find the selling cost 
and the price, a satisfactory profit 
was obtained. 

But rubber went down to four 
cents a pound, and with it, in direct 
ratio, went price and profit. The 
result was a heavy loss on the line, 
which the manufacturer, trusting 


These costs, of 
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in his formula, failed to reeognize. 

Theoretically, at least, if the pur- 
chasing agent who bought the rub- 
ber had continued to pay 70 cents a 
pound for it, this manufacturer 
might have continued to make prof- 
its, providing, of course, he could 
make any sales; actually, when the 
price of the raw material dropped, 
the firm went into bankruptey. 
SPECULATOR 

This manufacturer was not 
without 
being aware of it himself, he was a 


really a manufacturer ; 
most unskillful speeulator in rub- 
ber. And all manufacturers who 
put the cost of the raw materials 
into their fundamental eosts are 
likewise speculators in their raw 
materials. 

Because of this very common 
practice, the products 
made of very cheap materials are 


prices of 


often too low and cause losses that 
are difficult to detect by ordinary 
On the other 
hand, products made of relatively 


cost finding methods. 


expensive materials are apt to be 
too high because the extra cost is 
multiplied at every step that the 
product takes from the point of 
production to the consumer. 

This simple fact is alone respon- 
sible for a large part of the differ- 
ences between prices charged and 
right prices found in every factory 

and when such differences are 
found, they almost invariably indi- 
cate a loss in profits. 

It seems self-evident that a pro- 
ducer should make his money from 
the work that he himself does and 
not from the work that another 
producer has done. Yet if this were 
self-evident, why does the cost of 
materials, produced and supplied 
by others, enter so largely into the 
profit caleulations of so many of 
Why is so 


large a proportion of them actually 


our manufacturers? 


more interested in the raw material 
markets than in their own manu- 
facturing and selling efficiency ? 


CORRECTION 


As price engineering clearly 


shows, in estimating every form of 


cost and determining the price of a 
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= product, the raw materials entering 

ot into it should be treated as though 

4 furnished by the customer, and in- 

: cluded only at the very end as a 

z simple addition without multiplica- 

eS tion anywhere along the line. In 

‘ other words, the cost of raw ma- 

‘i terials should be treated as trans- 

; portation charges usually are. 

” No attempt should be made to 
make money, and no chances taken 
to lose money on either. 

t This diseussion illustrates one 

it phase of the right price structure, 

a as determined by price engineering, 

b- that is of special interest to the 

10 buyer beeause his work becomes 

ls very different when material costs 

re are treated in this way. But the 

W other phases are equally important 
because the buyer is the connecting 

n link between seller and producer 

ts and is in position to influence to a 

e marked degree the prices of both. 

it In view of the disastrous effects 

Vy that wrong prices (either too high 

Y or too low) may have on the busi- 

Vv ness organization immediately con- 

e cerned and on business in general, 

iS it would seem that a knowledge of 

1e the principles of right pricing 
of 4 should form part of the profes- 
sional equipment of every purchas- 

1- ing executive. 

’- 

d [BRANDS for IMMIGRANTS 

vy d Continued from page 20 

entirely separate in ownership 

. ; from the parent institution. 

| Naturally, a prineipal acting in 

. good faith under such a compact 

' does not invade the territory of its 

d subsidiary. But it has been dis- 

od covered that, in the case of rela- 

4 tively valuable, easily portable com- 

a modities there is a certain amount 

d ot bootlegging. That is to say ir- 

. F regular operators, if enabled to buy 

i ‘ original products abroad at lower 

‘i : wees than the American version, 

y make a practice of penetrating the 

ul ? United States by means of small- 

a : lot smuggling. 

In some instanees original pack- 
ages made for the foreign market 

_ are illegally diverted into the 

¢ United States. In other instances, 





«oods purchased abroad are re- 
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or even deposit: 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL 


NODES are only as good as their ability to 


give an even deposit. 


means even grain structure. 


Seymour Anodes are cast in a modern electric furnace. There 


And even deposit 


due to the practical absence of adulteration and the improved 


heat control, good grain becomes the rule instead of the ex 
ception. For anodes of nickel, brass, bronze or zinc, remem 


ber the name —SEYMOUR ! 


THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 
55 Franklin St. 


Seymour, Conn. 





packaged. In either event the 
sneak-ins are barren of country-ot- 
origin markings. How to ecireum- 
vent this traffic is a problem that is 
insistently engaging the attention 
of the federal watchmen. 

For vears on end there has been 
consistent effort on the part of 
Unele Sam to aequaint buyers with 
the facet of foreign responsibility or 
liability for goods brought in from 
abroad. It has remained, however, 
for our present Tariff Act to pre- 
sent the most complete precautions 
to this end. The law, as it now 
reads, requires that every article 
imported into the United States, 
and its immediate container, and 
the package in which such article is 
imported, shall be marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled, in legible Eng- 
lish words, in a conspicuous place, 
in such manner as to indicate the 
country of origin of such article. 

It is stipulated that such mark- 
ing, stamping, branding or label- 
ing shall be as nearly indelible and 







SERVICE 


permanent as the nature of ¢ 
ticle will permit. It is left 
discretion of the Secretary o 
Treasury to exempt from the n 
ing requirements any article 
is satisfied that such article 
‘capable of being marked as 
templated by the law, or if it 
not be stamped without inju 


except at an expense economi 


prohibitive of the importation 
vet again, special indulgence 
be given if the Secretary 0! 
Treasury is convinced that 
marking of the immediate 
tainer will reasonably indicat: 
country of origin. 


Probably few purchasing ag 


have any realization of how } 
erous have been the efforts 


i 


y 


tain waivers under the optio 


clauses of the marking law. 
be it said to the credit of th 
cials on guard, that they 
never been quick to condon: 


sions without good and_ suffir 


eause. 
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Your Lining Costs can be Reduced by Using 


STONE CUPOLA BLOCKS 


Sawed in regular sizes,wedge shapes from our extensive quarries of 


BUCKEYE SILICA FIRESTONE 


- - - SPLIT ROCK LININGS, 
rectangular slabs, regular shapes are used 
for subsequent resurfacing and patching 
and, properly installed, have double the 
life of ordinary materials. 


REFRACTORY and ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Split Rock Linings for Cupolas, Convertors, Car 


Ladles, etc. 


Sawed 2 Sides Slabs 
Sawed 4 Sides Cupola Blocks 
Sawed 6 Sides Blocks for lining Soaking Pits 


Slag Hole Blocks 
Acid Tank Linings 


Drop Forge Furnace Bottoms 
Silica Flour 


Air Furnace Bottom Sand Abrasive Sand and Grits 


Write for Bulletin No. 15 


THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES COMPANY 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





WHAT PRICE PURCHASING 


Continued 


purchasing policy and practice, 
and controlled by the judgment of 
the purchasing officer. 

Nor does this summary take into 
account the new responsibilities 
which changing national and indus- 
trial conditions have thrust upon 
the alert 


such 


purchasing man. One 


responsibility in particular 
should be mentioned here, and that 
is the part which scientifie pur- 
chasing must play in the preserva- 
tion of the competitive system in 


industry. 
The New Deal in 
nominally based on the existing 


business. is 


competitive system, minus certain 
of the abuses which have developed 
in the course of several generations 
of relatively unbridled practice. 
The statutes of the new dispensa- 
entitled Fair 
Competition. In theory, this is the 


tion are Codes of 


underlying principle to be observed 


from page 9 


in the rehabilitation of our indus- 
trial strueture. 


ALTERATION 


In practice, however, it appears 
that many of the essential elements 
of the competitive scheme have not 
only been disregarded but are act- 
ually outlawed. As some abuses 
are corrected, others equally insidi- 
ous have made their appearance. 
In justice to the 
and the 


administration 
conscientious leadership 
being applied to a social-industrial 
program 


unprecedented in seope 


and complexity, involving great 
economic interests backed by tre- 
mendous political 


pressure, it must be pointed out 


influences and 


that the new policies now emerging 
as the permanent basis of regula- 
tion tend to recognize the necessity 
freedom to the 
vidual enterprise. 


indi- 
Nevertheless it 


of greater 


September 1934 


must be admitted that the forced 
relinquishment of legitimate com- 
petitive advantages such as eco- 
nomic location with respect to ma- 
terials and labor supply, and 
foreed adherence to rigid market- 
ing channels and methods can mean 
only the departure from competi- 
tive industry and eventually the 
development of practical uniform- 
ity at the higher, uneconomie level. 

In the formative stages of the 
program, now virtually completed, 
could 


the purchasing viewpoint 


legitimately be expressed in an 
attitude of opposition to those pro- 
posed code provisions which would 
patently lead toward such results. 
This was in no sense an obstrue- 
tionist viewpoint. It aimed hon- 
estly at economie soundness in ad- 
That this 


would automatically conserve cer- 


ministration policy. 
tain advantages to the buyer is no 
more responsible than the many 
contentions of management groups 
and labor groups on behalf of other 
proposals that would react to their 
respective interests rather than to 
the buyer’s. Some of these prinei- 
ples were accepted. Some, as noted 
above, though refused in the origi- 
nal codes may yet prevail through 
later modifications in aecord with 


more recent administration policy. 


SNAGS 
Meanwhile, purchasing assumes 
a position of peeuliar importance 
in the industrial scheme. The tend- 
toward identical 


eney prices for 


comparable products under code 
operation and open price associa- 
tions has ceased to be an academic 
theory; it is an absolute, proved, 
fact. 


ridiculous Particularly no- 


ticeable in governmental buying 
where *‘competitive’’ bids are pub- 
licly opened and made known, this 
curious and regrettable phenome- 
non has made the front pages of 
the press in all parts of the coun- 
try. Private buyers, more reticent 
in the broadeasting of their affairs, 
ean duplicate the experience of 
public buyers many times over. 
Reeognized and deplored by the 
administration, the machinery of 
the codes has been modified so as 
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to reduce the level of the quota- 
tions on governmental business by 
a set pereentage, though without 
eliminating the fundamental evil of 
identical bids. It is relatively un- 
important whether this uniform 
level is high or low; a study of the 
situation indicates that in strongly 
organized industries with well es- 
tablished trade associations (which 
have frequently exercised a ¢on- 
siderable degree of price control 
without benefit of legislation) the 
tendency is toward the higher limit, 
whereas in disorganized industries 
only recently committed to open 
price filing, the tendency is towards 
the lower limit. 

At the same time we face a tend- 
ency toward uniform operating 
costs. This has been apparent ever 
since the beginnings of mechaniza- 
tion in industry and increasingly 
so as we get deeper into the ma- 
chine age. It is now emphasized by 
the fiat of 
hours, the surrender of incidental 


uniform wages and 
advantages of loeation, artificial 
equalization of transportation costs, 
and restriction of marketing prac- 
tices. 
What 


then, is the relative capacity of 


remains of competition, 
units in an industry to operate 
profitably within the limitations of 
the code, which means within the 
limitations of an operating cost 
fairly well determined and inflexi- 
ble, and a selling price that is in 
many instances identical with that 
of all other units. That possibility 
of competition and profit is pretty 
well concentrated in the relative 
purchasing efficiency of the various 
concerns. 


THE ANSWER 


Since the purchasing agent’s 
own sources of supply are probably 
operating under similar conditions, 
imposing comparable limitations 
upon the buyer, this proposition 
may appear to be academic. But 
contrary to popular opinion, sue- 
cessful purchasing is not a matter 
of trading ability or chiseling tae- 
tics. Beating the ‘‘eode price’’ is 
not the buyer’s idea of a success- 


ful purchase. The artificial restrie- 









tions upon normal competitive fae- 
tors are annoying, to be sure, but 
they call for the exercise of those 
subtler and more effective elements 
of the purchaser’s art — the selee- 
tion of materials neither too poor 
nor too good for the purpose, recog- 
nition of value rather than price, 
determination of optimum quanti- 
ties, proper timing of contract and 
delivery. 

Let no one be deceived that in- 
dustry is any less wolfish or more 
altruistic towards its traditional 
competitors because of the signing 
of a code. The desire and will to 
succeed was never stronger. Com- 
mon sense would suggest that sue- 
cess in the new competitive strug- 
gle will come to the firm which 
recognizes that the one most potent 
weapon in this situation is a well 
equipped purchasing division, 
manned with an adequate staff and 
endowed with adequate authority 
to realize its possibilities. Some 
employers may be willing to en- 
trust this strategie post to a thirty- 
When 


they do, whether they know it or 


dollar purehasing agent. 


not, Life’s Darkest Moment will 
have arrived for their business. 
e * & 


IFTH 


Congress, which will be held in 


International Foundry 
conjunction with the 28th annual 
convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s association in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 22 to 26, will be a truly 
international meeting. Papers are 
seheduled from some of the best 
known scientists in the world, who 
take this opportunity to exchange 
ideas on theory and practice in 
their respective countries. Meetings 
of this international congress are 
in the hands of a committee made 
up of representatives of the various 
foundry and technical organiza- 
tions in the different countries. 
The first congress was held in 
Paris, in 1923, and the second in 
Detroit, 1926. The 


countries send papers and delega- 


cooperating 


tions, who usually visit the foun- 
dries and important cities of the 
country where the congress is held. 
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torch to the pipe and fitting until the white ring of 
Sil-Fos appears around the pipe — visible evidence 
that the joint has been made. An illustrated four 
page bulletin, completely deseribing this outfit and 
illustrating the Aireobraze process, will be forwarded 
upon request to this magazine. 


HI-SPEED 
FINISHING 
GRINDER 





NITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOL CO., 
Cineinnati, offers through its distributors a line 
of sturdy high-speed grinders designed for removing 
excess stock and for finishing operations in all indus- 
trial plants. They are obtainable in two sizes, both 
having a speed of 17,000 r.p.m., and ean be furnished 
with or without back handle. Motor is universal, for 
operating on direct or alternating current. 


WHITNEY 
CONVEYOR 
CHAINS 





header chains, made by Whitney Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., have been announced. These 
chains are made in four different sizes and in two 
types with standard and oversize rolls. They use the 
standard roller chain contruction with attachments 
which can be easily applied to suit particular appli- 
cations. These attachments can be bent, welded or 
riveted to fit a wide variety of applications. 


PERMITE BRONZE IN STANDARD SIZES 
LUMINUM INDUSTRIES, INC., Cincinnati, an- 


nounces permite bronze bars are available in 
standard six-foot lengths in diameter from 24” to 2”, 
by 1/16” steps. A turned finish has been adopted for 
these bars which makes free machining qualities c¢om- 
pletely available without excessive strain on the 
chucking mechanism. This exclusive finish, combined 
with the easy machineability of the material, will 
often permit an increase in production. 


NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


Continued from page 21 
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REDUCTION 
UNITS FOR 
MOTORS 





INGLE reduction units recently have been added 

to a line of gear-motors made by Reliance Elee- 
trie & Engineering Co., Cleveland. These are used 
for ratios up to 6:1 inclusive. They ean be furnished 
with both a-e and d-e motors of various types in sizes 
rated 3% h.p. and up. Multi-speed and adjustable-speed 
motors may be used. The entire reduction is obtained 


in a single pair of gears. 


DISCHARGE 
VOLTAGE 
RESISTOR 





: i PROTECT the insulation of direct current 
magnetic circuits against excessive discharge 
voltages when the circuits are opened, a new type of 
discharge resistor acting on the same principle as the 
Thyrite lightning arrester, has been introduced by the 
General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

This material, which conducts about 16 times more 
current each time the voltage is doubled, is practically 
an insulator at line voltages and reduces the continu- 
ous watts loss to approximately 2 per cent of that for 
equivalent permanently-connected fixed resistors. 
These new units are available in two ratings—one for 
110 to 275 volts; the other for 500 to 650 volts. 
Mounting dimensions and space requirements of both 
ratings are the same. They ean be conveniently ap- 
plied to protect d.ec. motor fields, lifting magnets, 


shunt fields of a.c. and d.e. generators, ete. 


REPUBLIC APPOINTS GATE CITY 
PPOINTMENT of Gate City Iron Works, Omaha, 
Nebr., as distributor of Tonean Copper Molyb- 
denum Iron, was recently announeed by N. J. Clarke, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. A complete warehouse stock of Ton- 
can Iron sheets will be carried by the new distributor. 
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INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


Continued from page 13 


find ways to spend money, and with 
farm buying power greater than a 
year ago it would be strange if 
some temporary expansion in busi- 
ness did not oeeur before winter 
even though it is delayed by such 
things as the textile strike. 


CONTRACT AWARDED 
FOR AIR-CONDITIONING 


OUR large air-conditioning 

projects have been awarded to 
the York Ice Machinery Corp., 
York, Pa., Stewart E. Lauer, gen- 
eral sales manager, has announeed. 
The projects include the assembly 
rooms of the senate and house of 
representatives in the Pennsyl- 







vania State Capitol at Harrisburg, 
the municipal auditorium at Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; the May Department 
Store at Baltimore and the new 
building of the S & W Cafeteria in 
Washington, D. C. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 
J OHN S. RONEY, until recently 


president of Rogreen Publiea- 
tions, Ine., publishers of THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE PURCHASER, has resigned 
from that position and from the 
board of directors, effective as of 
Sept. 1, 1954. Albert R. Green, 
previously vice president and treas- 
urer, has been elected president 
and treasurer. George B. Howarth, 
eastern manager, has been named 
vice president and business mana- 


ger. 


OWNERSHIP 


Continued from page 23 


may have are terminated, and, by 
virtue of the title which the seller 
has retained, he is entitled to re- 
cover possession, and the mere fact 
that the contract provides for an 
alternative remedy in no manner 
qualifies or affects that right. Nor 
does it change or alter the charae- 
ter of the instrument as_ here 
claimed. ”’ 

Obviously, however, a seller may 
not act arbitrarily or unreasonably 
at the cost of the purchaser. So 
held a higher court in Lundberg 
vs. Switzer, 263 Pae. 178. 

Here it was disclosed that a con- 
tract of sale contained the follow- 
ing important conditional clause: 
“It is agreed that any extension 
of the time of any payment, or the 
acceptance of a part thereof, shall 
not be construed as a waiver on the 
part of the vendor (seller) of the 
strict performance of all the eondi- 
tions herein contained, and the ven- 
dor (seller) may, nevertheless, 
without notice, enforee the per- 
formanee of the contract by for- 
feiture and termination thereof, 
upon any breach by the purchaser 
of any of the conditions herein 





contained or upon failure to make 
prompt payment according to any 
extension made.’’ 


PAYMENTS 

The buyer failed to make one or 
two payments at the time specified 
in the sales contract, but after- 
ward made the payments in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. 
The purchaser failed to make the 
last payment on the required date 
and the seller repossessed the 
equipment without demanding pay- 
ment of this overdue last payment. 
The purehaser sued to recover pos- 
session of the equipment, and the 
court promptly held the buyer en- 
titled to recover the equipment and 
retain ownership in it upon pay- 
ment of the final installment. This 
court said: 

‘*A long line of cases from this 
and other courts hold that the right 
of forfeiture cannot be exercised 
without demand and a reasonable 
opportunity to comply after there 
has been a waiver of striet perform- 
anee by the acceptance of delayed 
payments. About this rule there is 


Continued on next page 
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When You Buy 
A New File . 


* Cuts Fast 

*Cuts Free 

*Cuts Smoothly 
*Cuts More Metal 
* Cuts Chips in Coils 
*Cuts Hard Steel 
® Individually Tested 
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SAW AND STEEL CO 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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--- On your next requisition 





7 for 
respirators— 
investigate 








PULMOSAN 
Dust 


Respirators 
sass TYPE 








—— 


Model 








inexpensive items, but highly 
important to workers requiring protection against dusts or spray mists. 
With the development of the new ‘M’"’ type respirators, higher 
standards of safety — wearing comfort and effortless breathing are 
available. New construction features give longer wear and lower 
service cost. Plant tests with Pulmosan “‘M"’ respirators will prove 
mighty convincing. Write for Bulletin No. 9, for further details. 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
176 JOHNSON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











no controversy as it is firmly written into the law 
.... At the time of the sale the parties had a right to 
place in the contract any terms or conditions which 
were not unlawful or against publie policy .... In 
providing in the contract that acceptance of the de- 
layed payments should not operate as a waiver of 
future payments, it cannot be said that the parties 
did anything which contravened any rule of law or 
went counter to publie policy. Where the vendor has 
waived strict performance by accepting delayed pay- 
ments, he may by due notice to the purchaser reinstate 
strict performance .... If the vendor has the right by 
notice to reinstate strict performance as to subsequent 
payments after having waived that performance by 
accepting delayed payments, it would seem to follow 
that the parties to the contract in the first instance, if 
they saw fit to do so, could agree that the acceptance 
of delayed payments should not operate to waive 
strict performance as to any future payments.”’ 


ALTERED CONTRACT 

As previously stated, a higher court may, when the 
circumstances warrant such a decision, hold that a 
conditional contract of sale is actually a sale contract, 
and that legal title to the merchandise passes to the 
purchaser when the agreement is signed. In fact, 
recently it was held by a higher court that a valid con- 


M-5 Respirators are comparatively | 
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tract of sale may not be changed to a conditional con- 
tract of sale, simply because the agreement is worded 
by the contracting parties for the purpose of aceom- 
plishing this object. 


For example, in Grapico Works vs. Liquid Co., 113 
So. 454, it was shown that a buyer and seller signed 
a contract which purported on its face to be a lease. 
By the terms of this agreement the buyer agreed to 
lease a machine from the seller for the term of 12 
months, and to pay a total rental of $4,500 including 
a first payment of $450, and the balance in equal in- 
stallments. 


It was also agreed that at the expiration of the 12- 
months period, he should return the machine to the 
seller in good condition, or should have the option of 
purchasing it for $1, instead of returning it, pro- 
vided he had complied with all of the provisions of the 
lease. The court promptly held this contract to be an 


absolute sale, saying: 


‘The contraet, though couched in the phraseology 
of a lease, is in fact a sale. It contains the essentials 
of a sale, to wit, a fixed price, which was the rental 
to be paid, a thing to be conveyed, and the consent of 
the parties to the conveyance at the price fixed. The 
contract, we think, clearly shows that what is desig- 
nated as the rental to be paid for the use of the ma- 
chine, for the period of one year, is, in fact, the pur- 
chase price to be paid for it, and represents the full 
value of the machine.’’ 


NOTIFICATION PLATES 

The courts have consistently held that a purchaser 
is not bound by any notification imprinted or attached 
to merchandise sold under a conditional contract of 
sale. Also, unless a conditional contract of sale is re- 
corded in the county the agreement between the manu- 
facturer and the first purchaser is void with respect 
to a person who innocently loans money on the goods, 


or purchases them outright. 


In a very recent case it was shown that a manutfae- 
turer sold a machine under a conditional contract. 
Later the purchaser sold the machine to another per- 
son. On the machine was attached a plate having 
thereon a notification that the machine was sold by 
the manufacturer with the understanding that the 
user should abide by the contents of the conditions 
enumerated on the plate. The conditional contract of 
sale between the manufacturer and the original pur- 


chaser was not reeorded. 


The manufacturer sued the last purchaser claiming 
violation of the notification on the plate. The counsel 
for the last purchaser argued that since the condi- 
tional contract was not properly recorded it was not 
effective and that mere notice on the plate attached 
to the machine was ineffective. It is important to 


know that the court held the last purchaser not bound 
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by the notification on the plate, nor by the conditional 
contract. This court said: 

‘The decisions have uniformly been to the effect 
that an innocent purchaser .. . acquires the title as 
against the vendor... There is no deviation from this 
principle in the many authorities in which the ques- 
tion is directly or incidentally discussed .... The rule 
is well settled, and the new buyer, without notice, who 
pays a full price, is protected against the unpaid ven- 
dor’s (seller’s) secret claim of ownership.”’ 


NEW BOOKLETS 


ORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP., 

Harrison, N. J., has published a leaflet giving 
data and specifications of its rotary pumps. for 
handling various types of liquids. 


HE AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL CO., 

6600 Ridge avenue, St. Louis, has published a 
folder on its special series of cast nickel-chromium 
alloys mode for resisting heat, corrosion or acids. The 
publication includes a view of the plant, interior views 
showing equipment and methods, and photographs 
of numerous types of castings produced. 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MEG. CO., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa., has published a_ bulletin 
describing its spot and projection welding equipment 
for manual or motor operation. 


aang CO., Foxboro, Mass., has published 
bulletin 192 illustrating and describing its poten- 
tiometer type indicating pyrometer. The temperature 
scale on the unit is drawn on a dial 6 inches in diame- 
ter and provides 17 inches of actual temperature 
scale, so that it can be divided finely and read with 


great precision. 


GC ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has published a 28-page catalog on its line of 
pyranol treated capacitators for improving the power 


‘factor of electrical current consumed in industrial 


plants. Types of equipment, installation, mainte- 
nance, and other information is presented. 


SMOKE DETECTOR SHOWN AT FAIR 


gate calculated to attract the general public's 
attention, although of vital importance in its in- 
dustrial application, is the model smoke detector shown 
as a part of the electric light and power industry's 
exhibit on the seeond floor of the Electrical building 
at the Chieago World’s Fair. Large plants use these 
smoke detectors as a means of determining combus- 
tion and thereby controlling fuel consumption and 
avoiding waste. In the model at the World’s Fair a 
trap is arranged so that when cigarette smoke is blown 
into the aperture a bell will ring. 


Over 25 years of satisfied dealing 
and supplying CROWN COAL to 
outstanding Industrial Plants is 


our best recommendation. e e 


Prepared and shipped in 


Run of mine. 

34” Slack. 

144" Nut and Slack. 
2” Nut and Slack. 


DEXTER-CARPENTER COAL CO., ING 


CROWN COAL tk: 


Code Authority Classification “A” Clearfield District wee 
SS 
32 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


Descriptive circular on request. Please mention this publicati 


TEL. DIGBY 4-2880 





Safe and Dependable’ 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL,INC.,PLACES 
CLIPPER LACING EQUIPMENT FIRST ON — 
1933 HONOR ROLL 
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CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. WORKED MORE 
HOURS WITHOUT A DISABLING INJURY THAN ANY 
OTHER SMALL UNIT WITH A PERFECT 1933 RE~ 
CORD = 135,000, 





According to the Metal Products Industries report of 1933 the Clipper 
Belt Lacer Company has worked more hours without a disability in 
jury than any other unit with a perfect 1933 record. Clipper Hooks 
of course, were used throughout the plant. This is just one indica- 
tion of the safety of Clipper equipment. 

Clipper Hooks are unsurpassed in quality and dura- 

bility. Clipper Carded Hooks are safest to handle. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


e- Clipper 


facing Equipment 

















...HAVE YOU HEARD the one 
about the traveling salesman? 


He wentto bed atthe William 
Penn and slept twenty years! 
Well, maybe that is a little 
exaggerated. But anyway, 
the beds at Pittsburgh’s 
number one hotel are so 
comfortable you don’t ever 
want to get up. The food in 
the four famous restaurants 
is equally exceptional, and 
the prices reasonable. Quiet, 
well-furnished rooms, $3.50 
single; $5.00 double, all 
with bath. 





1600 ROOMS . 1600 BATHS 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 














NOW! Minimum rate re- 
duced to 8S$c;1 Ib. package 
$1.00, between any two 
airport cities in the U.S.A. 


ALSO general downward 
revision of all rates be- 
tween all points. 

Phone 


AIR EXPRESS piv. oF 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


for free pickups, rates and information — or any Western Union office 


One express receipt covers Nation-wide Air, 
Air-Rail Service. Ship prepaid, collect, or C.O. D. 


Hap 
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PURCHASERS’ LIBRARY 


Accounting, Theory and Practice of: Bell, two vols., 532 pages; 
cloth, $3.00. A thorough treatment of the uses of modern 
accounting methods in present-day business. 


Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages, 160 illustrations; cloth, $2.00 
Presents in clearly understandable form the secrets behind 
modern air brakes for steam and electric railroads, street and 
interurban railways 


Auditing: Graham, 221 pages; cloth, $2.00. An unusually 
thorough book written by a well known authority on the 
subject. Prepared in a clear and interesting manner. 


Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 100 illustrations; cloth, 
$2.00. Deals with the latest developments in airplane motors 
Excellently illustrated. 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades: Fortman-McKinney, 
154 pages, 89 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. An exceptionally 
clearly written book on this very important subject. 


Electric Lighting: Harrison, 202 pages, 118 illustrations; flexible 
binding, $2.00. The problem of domestic and industrial il- 


lumination is treated from all angles. 


Elevators: Jallings, 401 pages, 278 illustrations; cloth, $2.50 
Deals with the development and design of elevators of all 
types — hand power, belt driven, worm and gear, steam, 


hydraulic, electric. 
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